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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


M. D’Hotsacn, a French writer in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, said: ‘The people are 
not more crowded in the streets of London than 
are the funeral monuments in the Abbey.’ About 
the same time there appeared in the Annual 
Register a mock-petition from posterity on the 
subject. Since then, the overcrowding has con- 
tinued in an increasing ratio, until now there 
is almost no space for further memorials, and 
room for only a few more interments. As the 
supply of heroes worthy of this honour will 
doubtless be maintained, it has become urgently 
necessary to consider how additional space can be 
provided. Several schemes have been put for- 
ward and evidence concerning them has been sub- 
mitted to a Royal Commission appointed to deal 
with the problem. These rival projects for a new 
Campo Santo have been discussed in the daily 
press, and need not be described here; but the 
newspapers have overlooked the still more inter- 
esting light cast by several of the witnesses upon 
some historical aspects of the inquiry, the first 
official Report of which has just been issued. 
Dean Bradley, for instance, has been at special 
pains to add to our knowledge of what is beyond 
dispute the most interesting church in Great 
Britain. In order to trace the origin of the 
peculiar position occupied by the Abbey as the 
national Walhalla, the worthy Dean devoted 
much time to original inquiries and to the study 
of ancient unpublished documents, with results 
set forth for the first time in his evidence. He 
reminds us that, although time-honoured, the 
word Abbey is, strictly speaking, an inaccurate 
designation of the sacred building. Since the 
second year of the reign of Elizabeth, its legal 
name has been, ‘the Collegiate Church of St 
Peter in Westminster.” The popular and more 


familiar name, which has survived all historical 
vicissitudes, carries us back to its’ very early 
history, being, in fact, the short form of the 
fuller phrase, Westminster Abbey Church—that 
is, Church of the Abbey of Westminster. It 


had a twofold character—namely, that of royal 
chapel attached to the neighbouring palace, and 
church of an ancient Benedictine monastery. 
Edward the Confessor’s purpose in building it 
was that it might serve as his own burial-place, 
just as any other great man in these remote times 
might found and endow a priory or abbey for 
the saying of masses for his soul. Near the 
grave of the saintly king, William the Conqueror 
was crowned ; and there, as our readers know, 
every successive monarch who has reigned in 
England from that day to this has received the 
rite of coronation. Two royal ladies—the wife 
of the Confessor, and his kinswoman, who became 
the wife of Henry I.—were buried near him ; 
but there is no historical record of any other 
interment within the Abbey in the earliest stage 
of its history. Even the abbots were buried out- 
side in the cloisters. The fame of the church 
had greatly grown, when Henry III., actuated by 
the same motives as the canonised Edward, re- 
built the church, or at least its most important 
portions. His own tomb was placed on the north 
of, and as near as possible to, that of the Con- 
fessor, whose body was removed to a shrine in 
the most sacred spot eastward of the altar. The 
kings who followed were laid there around: him 
in the chapel of Edward the Confessor. The 
interment of others than sovereigns within the 
sacred precincts formed no part of the design of 
the royal founders; neither of them had any 
idea of erecting a place for the burial of other 
great men. Richard II. was the first to bury his 
own ministers and friends in the most venerated 
portions of the church; and his example was 
followed by later kings. 

Long before the period of the Reformation, 
the church was not only a royal burying-place 
and the scene of every coronation, but also 
became the place appointed for royal weddings 
and christenings, Te Deums for victories, and 
national pageants, It was not until the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and of Edward VI. that a marked 
increase took place in the number of non-royal 
interments. In the reign of Elizabeth, there 
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was a great development in this respect, and the 
chapels round the east end of the church were 
no longer used as places of worship, but became 
simply receptacles of tombs and monuments. 
Effigies of the illustrious dead rapidly multiplied, 
and mural tablets also began to —_- But 
though the stream was widened, the burials were 
almost entirely those of families who were either 
connected with royalty by relationship or had 
prominently served the sovereign in the council 
chamber, at cout, or in the administration of 
the law. 

The Reformation brought about an enormous 
change; but for some generations the honour 
of interment in the Ab y had been confined 
mainly to great statesmen, lawyers, soldiers, and 
their families. Soon there came the dawn of 
other claims to that distinction. It is true that 
the year 1400 had been marked by the burial of 
Chaucer in the Abbey; but, singularly enough, 
this was not in recognition of his claim as a poet. 
It was due rather to the positions he held under 
Richard II., amongst others that of ‘clerk of the 
royal works ;’ to his residence at the time of his 
death in close contiguity to the old church; and 
not least to his connection through his wife, 
Philippa, with the Lancastrian line. Edmund 
Spenser, in 1599, was the first poet to whom the 
erowning honour of interment in the Abbey was 
conceded as an express tribute to his poetic fame. 
Like Chaucer, he died near the church, and the 
Earl of Essex undertook to pay the expenses of 
his funeral. The commencement of the civil 
war marked a new period in the history of the 
Abbey. It was henceforth more distinctly and 
consciously recognised as a place of burial or 
commemoration, an exceptional honour which 
might be attained by distinguished merit. Both 
the Protector and Parliament were imbued with 
what may be called the more modern sense of 
the value of such commemoration. . 

According to the late Dean Stanley, the first 
notice of a burial in the Abbey as an incen- 
tive to heroic achievement was the removal of 
Blake’s body from Plymouth Sound. Clarendon 
records that this was done ‘to encourage his 
officers to venture their lives.’ But Blake’s body, 
like those of some other ejected herves, was after- 
wards exhumed and buried in a pit dug in the 
green on the north side of the Abbey. Two of 
the illegitimate children of Charles II. were 
buried in the very spot which had held Crom- 
well. When the burial of eminent soldiers and 
sailors in the Abbey at the public expense be- 
came comparatively common, there was great 
neglect of economy as to space; there was also 
a sad lack of what we should call artistic beauty, 
many of the structures being huge, lofty, and 
wanting in taste. Although there are now in 
the Abbey monuments to many famous states- 
men, lawyers, warriors, sailors, poets, writers, 
men of science, physicians, divines, philosophers, 
engineers, architects, travellers, and even for- 
eigners, it is rather strange that there is only 
one memorial of a great painter, the cenotaph of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

In early times the initiative for allowing 
burials in the Abbey rested exclusively with the 
reigning sovereign. In later generations it has 
also been occasionally exercised by Parliament ; 
but the responsibility rests with the Dean of 


Westminster, in whom, with the Chapter, the 
care of the Abbey is vested. In reply to a 
uestion asked by one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, Dean Bradley reveals the fact that there 
was something approaching a difference between 
his predecessor and Parliament over the proposed 
interment of the late Prince Imperial of France 
in the Abbey. It was suggested by a Committee 
of noblemen and gentlemen to Dean Stanley, who 
was favourably impressed with the idea. He 
fixed upon what he thought would be the right 
place for the tomb ; but the proposal excited strong 
opposition. An enormous number of letters 
was received, some of them threatening dynamite, 
The late Dean, after consulting the French 
ambassador, came to the conclusion that the 
hostile feeling was superficial. He thought it 
was confined to a certain class both in France 
and England; so he said: ‘If a resolution is 
passed in the House of Commons against the 
proposal, I should consider myself bound by 
that ; but nothing short of such an embodiment 
of the national feeling would prevent me carry- 
ing it out.” A resolution was passed in the 
House of Commons against the proposal. 

All the money paid for opening graves or 
erecting monuments in the Abbey, except a 
trifling fee to the clerk of works, now goes to 
the fabric fund, and is devoted to the repair of 
the edifice. The Dean does not take any step 
towards the earring of any eminent person in 
the Abbey until he receives a requisition on the 
subject ; and such requests, which had been too 
freely conceded in the past, have been some- 
times refused in later days. A well-known in- 
stance occurred in the case of Lord Byron, whose 
remains were refused interment in the Abbey. 
Apart from royal claims, the only remaining 

rescriptive right of burial in Westminster Abbey 

elongs to the Percy family. It was by virtue 

of this ancient and undisputed claim that the 

late Duchess of Northumberland, who died at 

Alnwick Castle, was buried so recently as De- 

— in St Nicholas’s Chapel at Westminster 

The Commissioners, we may add, have now 
recommended the enlargement of the Abbey, but 
they are not agreed as to the precise site for the 
proposed annexe. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—ONE HOPE IS TOO LIKE 
DESPAIR, 


WHEN Psyche opened her eyes again, she was 
lying on her own bed in the little blue-and- 
green Moorish room, and she knew by the sound 
of whispered voices that her father and Sirena 
were leaning tenderly over her. But all around 
was dark as pitch now: not a ray of light, not 
a tremor of sense, reached at last those great dim 
eyes of hers. ‘I know, my darling,” Haviland 
Dumaresq said, with a stifled groan, as she looked 
up appealingly in the direction of the place 
whence she heard his voice come towards her. 
‘I took it up and read it. I understand all. 
But, my darling, my darling, your sight’s come 
back : you saw it! you read it!’ 

‘It’s the last thing I shall ever see on earth, 


Psyche answered soleranly—‘if it isn’t He. My 
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the eyes are gone now. I can make out nothing. | sive face was terrible to behold. Sirena forced 
0 a ot a sparkle of light. I’m in black darkness’ |her gently back into an easy-chair, ‘Cry, 
oes It was the first time father or daughter had | darling, she exclaimed imploring v ‘Cry, cry, 
es ever openly alluded to Linnell’s existence since | and that’ll relieve you. I wanted to have you 
— the day of that terrible awakening at Petherton. | for my very own sister; but now I’d most give 
osed Haviland Dumaresq inade no overt answer, but po very life up, if only I could make it be that 
rib he leant over her with hot tears dropping from | other man come to ae you away from Cyrus. 
ttee his eyes unchecked upon her face, and held her | He and I’ll go to Biskra right away to find him, 
sho cold white hand intertwined in his with a | and never rest till we’ve news to tell you.’ 

He fatherly pressure. As she spoke, with a sudden burst of emotion, 
shit ‘Is it He or the other one?’ Psyche cried again, | the relief of tears came to Psyche. Sirena’s sym- 
ons unable to hold her suspense and anxiety locked | pathy had broken the spell. Her hand had 
ters up any longer in her own bosom. ‘How can we | opened the sealed fountain. The poor child flung 
ite, find out? Oh, how can we find out? Father, do | herself back in the easy-chair and sobbed and 
neh you think it’s He or the other one?’ moaned like one whose heart is broken. Hoping 
the At that piteous cry, Haviland Dumaresq felt | against hope, she could hardly. believe it was 
i» his own heart sink horribly within him. ‘My | really Linnell. She couldn’t wait: she couldu’t 
_ darling,’ he said, with a fearful shrinking relue- | wait. The long delay would almost kill her. 
the tance, ‘I can’t bear to buoy you up with a false | And disappointment at its end would kill her 
es hope: if the paper says anything, it says Sir | inevitably. 

y Austen: “an officer of that name is known to| They reasoned with her long, but she wouldn't 
neg have been missing from Gordon’s force after the | listen.—It was impossible in such a state as hers 
7%. a fall of Khartoum.”’ to go: the journey was long: her nerves were 
med ‘Yes, yes, Psyche cried, sitting up on the bed, | shattered—But Psyche, a Dumaresq born that 

and groping with her hand for Sirena to support | she was, remained like adamant. To one thing 
el her. “But that’s conjecture—that’s pure con- | alone she returned at each assault. She must 

° jecture’—Love had taught her logic of its own | and would go to Biskra. 
to accord.—The newspaper knows no more than} At last Haviland Dumaresq, beside himself 
of we do. They can’t tell whether it’s he or not. | with remorse, almost gave way. Her earnest- 
+ The one thing they know is that his name is— | ness was so great that he dared not refuse her. 
a that: the French put Sir so often for Mr’ He consented against his better judgment: ‘You 
7 ‘Perhaps,’ her father answered slowly and | may go, then, Psyche.’ At that, Psyche rose 
00 sadly, unwilling to quench the smoking flax of | once more from her chair. As she did so, she 
- Psyche’s despondency : ‘but we can’t tell, We | staggered and almost fell. She had used up her 
- can never guess it, We must wait and see. | small remaining strength in the argument. A 
rie He’ll soon te at Biskra. Only, darling, don’t | great horror seemed to come over her all at once. 
y. let yourself hope too easily, I implore you.’ ‘I can't, she cried, flinging her arms up in a 
8 Psyche rose, and stood up on the floor, Her passion of despair. ‘I’m too weuk, too feeble. 
‘Y face was very white and resolute. No staggering T ews even stand. Lay me on the bed—Papa 
” or indecision now. She groped her way like a | —Sirena!’ 

? blind woman to the wardrobe in the corner, and | They lifted her up and laid her on the bed. 
ag took out her jacket and hat by feeling for There she lay long, sobbing low and quietly. It 
: them. , Was a relief to her even to be able to sob, After 
‘Where are you going, my child?’ her father a great pause, she felt about with her pale white 
asked in blank surprise. fingers for her father’s hand, ‘Papa,’ she mur- 
° ‘To Biskra, Psyche answered, gazing back at mured once more, ‘do you believe in presenti- 
od him intently from her sightless orbs. ‘To Biskra | ments? 
° —to look for him, ‘Me, my child, Haviland Dumaresq answered 


‘d 


‘My darling, my darling, it’s quite impos- 
sible !’ 

‘Papa,’ Psyche said, groping blindly towards 
the door, ‘I must go. I feel I’ve got to. I can’t 
wait here for all those days in this terror and 
uncertainty.’ 

Sirena seized her two hands in hers. ‘ Psyche,’ 
she cried, with tears falling fast, ‘you can’t go. 
You’re not half strong enough, It’d kill you 
to travel all the way to the desert as weak as 

ou are now. But you shan’t wait one minute 
onger than necessary, if we can help it, in this 
statz of suspense. Cyrus and I will go to Biskra 
right away, aud wire news to you, who it is, at 
the earliest opportunity.’ 

Psyche shook her head with infinite sadness, 
‘That won’t do, she murmured. ‘I can’t stop 
still. I must do something. I want to be 
moving. I want to be in action, or else I shall 
die. And besides, if it’s really and truly He, I 
want to be there on the spot to welcome him,’ 

Her eyes as she spoke were dry and tearless. 


with a start, ‘No, no, decidedly. No thought 
or feeling of any human being is worth anything 
at all as a matter of evidence, except it le the 
outcome of direct intimation received by the 
ordinary channels of sense in touch or sight or 
smell or hearing.’ 

‘Papa, Psyche went on, with unnatural calm- 
ness, never eed his disclaimer, ‘I think, in 
certain states of mind, one sees and feels inter- 
nally somehow. I have a presentiment that it 
isn’t Him. It’s the other man, the cousin. 
And He’s really dead. As I tried to rise from 
my chair that moment a flash came over me. I 
had a strange sense that I saw him lying 
dead on the sand—alone and bleeding—away in 
the desert.’ 

She said it so solemnly, in the full force of 
some strange internal conviction pressing itself 
upon her, as such convictions will at certain 
times, that for a few seconds nobody spoke. 
a were overawed by the profound and un- 
earthly certainty of her calm tone. Her sight- 
less eyes were straining into space. She seemed: 


1 contrast between her words and her impas- 
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like one who can penetrate the secrets of space 
to the remotest distance. 

But Haviland Dumaresq, philosopher to the 
core, knew it was all mere baseless illusion. 

After a while she turned her white face 
towards them again. ‘I feel he was murdered,’ 
she said with solemn persistence—‘ murdered in 
the sands—by some other white man. Sofhe- 
body who escaped with him away from Khartoum. 
Some cruel traitor who killed him, perhaps, to 
save himself. I see it somehow, clearly, in my 
own mind. It’s borne in upon me now. I can 
read it like a picture.’ 

‘My child, her father cried, wringing his hands 
in his misery, ‘don’t trust these pictures. They’re 
fancy, fancy. Your brain’s overwrought, and it 
leads you astray. We'll send to Biskra: we’ll 
send and find out all about him.’ 

‘I'll go myself, Sirena said with a chokin 
voice, swallowing down her sobs, ‘I'll go a 
speak to Cyrus this very minute. We'll set out 
from Algiers by the first train to-morrow.’ 

Psyche rose up on the bed where she lay and 
clutched her arm hard. ‘Not you,’ she cried, 
‘Sirena ; I can’t do without you. Send Corona 
and Mr Vanrenen, if you will; but you must 
stop. I can’t let you go; you’re so very dear to 
me. I want you: I want you.’ 

Sirena stooped down and kissed her white 
forehead. ‘Thank you, my darling,’ she said, 
profoundly. touched. ‘If you want me to stop 
on that account, why, Psyche, I’d give up even 
the pleasure of going to Biskra to serve you. 
Though if they do find him, I shall just envy 
them.’ 

‘They won’t find him,’ Psyche answered with 
the same unnatural quiet as before in her tone. 
It frightened Sirena to hear her so calm. She 
feared such restraint must mean serious mischief 
in the long run. 

‘But if they do,’ she said, ‘they’ll be able to 
tell him all about you, and that’ll be so delight- 
ful. I just envy them.’ 

‘If they do, Psyche cried, with something like 
the old shrinking reserve coming over her with 
a rush, ‘they mustn’t tell him anything, not 
even that I’m here at all. If he’s alive, how do 
I know he even remembers me? All I want is 
to know he isn’t dead. To me, he was, oh! so 
much, so much. But to him, perhaps, I was 
never really anything.’ 

She turned and moaned inarticulately on the 
bed. Shame and despair divided her soul. Then 
she felt once more for Sirena’s hand. ‘ And if 
they don’t,’ she cried, grasping it convulsively, 
‘I shall want you here: I shall want you to help 
me bear the news: I shall want you to hold my 
head while I die: I shall want you to give mea 
last, last kiss, next to yours, father.’ 

The American po stood and held her own 
bosom tight to keep it from bursting. Neither of 
them could answer her a single word. They felt 
what she said was only too true. They knew in 
their hearts evil news must kill her. 

Sirena tried to disengage her hand. ‘Where 
are you going?’ Psyche asked with quick percep- 
tion of her intended movement. 

‘To tell Cyrus,’ her friend sobbed back. 

‘Not yet—not yet. Wait with me a little. 
Do, you think he'll go? Do you think he’ll do 
it for me?’ 


‘Why, we’d any of us go to the ends of the 
earth or cut off our right hands to serve you, 
dear,’ Sirena answered, bursting afresh into tears, 
‘We feel it’s an honour, Psyche, to do anything 
for you, anyway.’ 


SEA ANEMONES. 


ALTHOUGH naturalists have no difficulty in placing 
Sea Anemones and their neighbours—popularly 
known as zoophytes—in the Animal Kingdom, 
the flower or plant-like appearance is more per- 
sistent in this group than in the lower types 
as exhibited in the Sponges and Protozoa. Bi- 
ology—the science which treats of living beings— 
having made great advances in modern times, 
it need scarcely be said that up till compara- 
tively recent years, sea anemones and snlpial 
were judged by their appearance, and even by 
the most learned, placed in the Plant Kingdom, 
The beautifully-arranged branching, and the fixed 
base of the Sertularians or sea-firs, appeal strongly 
to the untrained eye as having a plant affinity ; 
just as, fully a century ago, the brightly-coloured 
tentacles of the branching corals satisfied the 
naturalists of the day that they were dealing with 
true marine flowers. 

In the year 1729, Peysonnel, a physician of 
Marseilles, in a paper read before the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, ventured to affirm the animal 
nature of the zoophytes ; but, as he expected, the 
communication was discredited and the light 
rejected. Twelve years later, Trembley of Geneva 
approached the question, and brought it to the 
stage of receiving a fair hearing, and demanding 
either complete refutation or further confirmation. 
While the dispute was being carried on by the 
scientists, the matter was quietly settled by the 
leisure-time studies of a London merchant named 
Ellis. This gentleman seemed to have been 
working away in complete ignorance of the 
excitement that was raging among the learned 
doctors and naturalists. This was in 1752; 
and while some opposition still came from high 
quarters, the truth gradually | grees ground until, 
with improved apparatus and better methods of 
observation, the question was by-and-by placed 
far beyond the bounds of controversy. 

Sea anemones differ from zoophytes proper in 
that they exist as single individuals, instead of 
in colonies, as obtains in the sea-firs and corals. 
British sea anemones are found from one-eighth 
of an inch to seven or eight inches in height, 
and their diameters vary to nearly the same 
extent according to the genera to which they 
belong. They abound in all British waters, and 
are most frequently found on rocky shores, rock- 
pools within high-water mark being a somewhat 
favourite resort on some coasts. The Devonshire 
coast yields a good many varieties to the diligent 
searcher ; but the Menai Strait and neighbour- 
hood is perhaps the locality where they abound in 
greatest profusion. In tropical seas, sea anemones 
attain to three or four times the dimensions of 
the largest found in British waters. Belonging 
to the sub-kingdom Cwlenterata (hollow-bodied), 
sea anemones and their neighbours are placed in 
the animal scale next above the Sponges. While 
their distinct digestive cavity is the main feature 
which distinguishes sea anemones from the still 
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lower orders, their symmetrical appearance at 
once enables an observer to place them on a 
higher level in the scale of life than the shape- 
less masses which characterise many of the Sponges 
and Protozoa. 

A little column or sack with the mouth turned 
in upon itself until it approaches the bottom, a 
crown of tentacles planted on the turned-over 
part surrounding the opening, and the whole 
resting on a slightly-widened disc-foot, roughly 
represents the structure of a typical sea anemone. 
The opening in the centre is usually oval, as if 
crushed laterally, and is the mouth of the animal. 


turned part of the sack is the digestive cavity 
or stomach ; and the space between this and the 
outer wall is known as the body cavity. In 
the latter are a series of radiating vertical 
plates, which fulfil a function in connection with 
reproduction, and it is believed also secrete a 
digestive juice for the use of the stomach. The 
crown of tentacles is in some species a beautiful 
ee 2 white, and in others highly coloured, 
resembling the corolla of a flower, and have an 
important function to perform in the capturing of 
food. The adaptation of means to ends as ex- 
hibited in the operations of the tentacles forms a 
feature of special interest in the physiology of 
these lowly eeu of life. 

One of the distinctive attributes of Coelenterate 
animals is the possession of what are known as 
stinging or thread cells.) Swimmers who have 
had the misfortune to collide with a live jelly-fish 
will know something of the power of these cells, 
In tropical waters, the Physalia or Portuguese 
man-of-war—a slightly more distant relative of 
the anemone than the ordinary jelly-fish—has its 
stinging powers so well developed that it becomes 
a very serious matter for any one wlio may get 
entangled among its long streaming tentacles, 
The tentacles of the sea anemone are thickly 
studded with stinging cells, and under a suf- 
ficiently high power they are seen to contain very 
slender threads curled up like miniature hair- 
springs. Under very slight stimulus these threads 
are everted with considerable force, the outer end 
being armed with a barbed or roughened process, 
and further charged with an acrid or poisonous 


the poison, and lastly by the motion of the 
tentacles passed down into the mouth, where its 


slight irritation, and the extreme sensitiveness 
of the tentacles themselves, it is evident that the 
special sense of touch is well developed in the 
sea anemone. When observed in aquaria, the 
are found to incline towards sunlight, thus indi- 
cating their ability to discriminate between light 
and darkness. 

In addition to the well-developed sense of 
touch and the very rudimentary sense of sight, 
Mr P. H. Gosse—perhaps the pleasantest writer 
and best authority on the habits of sea anemones 
—has shown that these organisms .possess the 
sense of taste. This he accomplished by supply- 
ing his captive animals with various forms of 
food, and observing how some, after being taken 
into the mouth, were rejected with more or less 


The space under the mouth formed by the in- | 


celerity—presumably according to their degree 
of unpalatableness—while other forms of food 
were swallowed and retained. 

Although usually fixed to the rock or other 
anchorage by its disc-foot, the sea anemone has 
the power of detaching itself at will, and indulg- 
ing in a somewhat restricted form of locomotion. 
This it manages either by the movements of its 
disc, or by turning itself upside down, and, so 
to speak, changing its tentacles into feet and 
walking on them. 

Having obtained some general idea of the 
structure and functions of the sea anemone, the 
— might now be asked: How, after all, 

oes it happen to be classed as an animal? It 

doubtless has the power of moving its parts as 
well as moving from place to place ; it takes in 
organised food, digests, and assimilates; it is 
sensible to sunlight, has the power of stinging, 
and has the sense of touch well developed. But 
all these functions are performed in the plant 
world. The movement of parts in response to 
sunlight is one of the commonest features of 
healthy plants; moving from place to place is 
exhibited in the earlier stages of some land- 
lants, and is found abundantly in the alge. 
nsectivorous plants are strongest when well Fed 
with small flies, &c.,.which they digest and assimi- 
late, rejecting the indigestible parts. Stinging 
is a well-known property of the Nettle family 
or Urticacez ; and besides all that, the structure 
of many plants is more complicated than that 
of the sea anemone. 

Seeing the sea anemone, then, does nothing 
but what has its analogue in plant-life, and seein 
its general appearance is so much in favour of 
a plant classification, there must be some further 
reason for placing it among the animals. As a 
matter of fact, there is at the present moment 
no hard and fast definition whereby the plant 
kingdom can be divided from that of the animals. 
The drift of increasing knowledge, moreover, 
tends to render the discovery of such a definition 
more and more improbable. 

In the more highly organised plants and 
animals, no difficulty is experienced in discrimin- 
ating between the two kingdoms. In judging 
of the lower orders, where the difficulty is some- 


fluid. An object of prey coming within range of | times great, it is not so much what an organism 
this living battery runs a grave risk of being first | actually is in itself, but by the direction in 
struck with the thread-arrows, then paralysed by which it seems to point, that it is placed in the 


one great <livision or the other. Should an 
organism seem to point in the direction of an 


troubles are for ever ended. From the readiness | undoubted nervous system, it is classed as an 
with which the thread-cells burst under very | animal ; and if it points towards a fixed condition 


and destitute of any indication of nerves, then, 
generally speaking, it is classed as a plant. 

In the forms of animal life lower than the 
Ccelenterate, sensation is believed to be conveyed 
through the medium of what is termed contractile 
‘vag lasm ; but in the jelly-fishes, Mr Romanes 

as shown that a nervous system exists, though 

somewhat rudimentary, and it is considered to 
be the earliest system of the kind in the scale 
of creation. The sea anemone being somewhat 
closely related to the jelly-fish, is known to con- 
tain in its tissue certain cells which act as nerve- 
centres. These cells may or may not imply a 
nervous system; but they are sufficient under 
the rule just mentioned to warrant their being 
classed as animals, 
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While now admitted without question to a 
place in the animal kingdom, the sea anemone 

ssesses some other features which point to the 
owly position it occupies in that kingdom. 
Trembley discovered that if divided vertically 
without mutilation, the two parts mended up, 
and two distinct anemones were the result. The 
fresh-water hydra, a somewhat: simpler Ccelente- 
rate than the anemone, is known to suffer being 
turned outside in without any apparent incon- 
venience ; and if divided into four, nothing more 
serious results than that four hydre will in a 
short time be found where only one was before. 
The simpler the animal structure is, the more 
readily it can adapt itself to the ups and downs 
of life ; and while the anemone may not possess 
the high degree of adaptability which is enjoyed 
by the hydra, it all the same has a very tena- 
cious grip of life. ‘Granny,’ the famous anemone 
which died a few years ago in a private aquarium 
in Trinity, near Edinburgh, is known to have 
been over sixty years old at its death. 

The gift of reason is by many authorities denied 
to the higher animals; and if withheld from 
them, how much more so from such organisms 
as sea anemones! Yet in the habits of some of 
these plant-like animals, qualities are exhibited 
which can with difficulty be explained unless 
it is conceded that even in its lowly position 
the anemone enjoys the light of some faint ray 
of common sense. 

A little anemone, the ‘Adamsia palliata,’ has 
long been known to have a predilection for 
attaching its disc-foot to the outside of a mollus- 
can shell. The curious point, however, is that 
the Adamsia is almost invariably found attached 
to the dead shell in which, for self-protection, 
a hermit crab has taken up its abode. That this 
is no mere accident is proved by the fact vouched 
for by Mr Gosse, that when vacating its appro- 
priated shell for more commodious quarters, the 
hermit is careful to remove with its claws the 
outside lodger, transfer it to the new shell, 
holding the disc-foot in position until it had 
taken fold. This curious arrangement between 
two animals so widely apart in the scale of life 
is usually put down as a case of commensalism 


| or animal partnership. The hermit and the 


anemone are both known to be voracious feeders, 
and the former is supposed to benefit by the 
stinging cells of the latter paralysing the prey on 
which the hermit feeds. In turn, the anemone 
receives the benefit of the locomotive habits of 
the crab, and is ever being cdénveyed to fresh 
feeding-grounds, Probably it also enjoys some 
extra fare from the scraps which escape its 
partner’s powerful mandibles. 

Dr Herdman of Liverpool has described some 

cimens recently obtained by the Liverpool 

iological Association in their dredging opera- 
tions between Anglesey and the Isle of Man. 
These specimens appear to point to some unex- 
plainable bond between the hermit crab and the 
Adamsia ; and it is worthy of remark that Dr 
Herdman’s observations only confirm what had 
been observed and described by Mr Gosse nearly 
forty years previously. In the specimens just 
alluded to, instead of the Adamsia remaining 
attached to the shell simply by its glutinous 
secretion, the dise grown outwards and 
round the shell until the membrane had met 


on the other side, thus encircling both hermit 
and shell. Not only had the dise grown round 
the shell, but the shell itself had become all but 
absorbed by the vital processes of the Adamsia, 
so that the claws and feelers of the hermit had 
all the appearance of protruding not from a 
whelk shell but from the body of a sea anemone, 
It was also noticed that the mouth of the ane- 
mone was right under that of the hermit, so 
that when the latter was feeding, some crumbs 
would be certain to come within reach of the 
waving tentacles of the former. 

At first glance, the whole arrangement is apt 
to be looked upon as a ‘dodge’ of the wily crab 
to obtain a sort of ‘jackal’ or crab’s provider. 
It must be remembered, however, that the ane- 
mone might either refuse to take up house with 
the crab or remove at its own sweet will. In 
the cases just described it is evident the partner- 
ship had existed for a very long period, and the 
fact of the anemone’s mouth being exactly in 
the position where it would receive a liberal 
dietary, would tend to show that the anemone 
was not altogether passive in the arrangement. 
Indeed, while the crab may be credited with 
remembering Number One in securing the ser- 
vices of the anemone, it looks very like as if in 
the Adamsia world the securing of a well-doing 
hermit crab was one of the chances of life not 
to be despised. 

Much pleasant reading on sea anemones will 
be found in Gosse’s Rambles on the Devonshire 
Coast, and his Aquarium; while full information 
as tu British species will be found in the manuals 
of Pennington and Landsborough. 


THE HEIR OF ROTHWELL CHASE. 
CHAPTER III. 


‘You will pardon the question, Sir Harry,’ went 
on Dimwade presently—they were strolling up 
and down the shrubberies by this time—‘but 
do you happen to know of any one who has a 
spite against you, or “who would be likely to 
revenge himself, or herself, for any fancied 
wrong or slight, by making off with your 
grandson 

‘So far as I am aware, I have not an enemy 
in the world, and I say it with thankfulness.’ 

‘I wish all of us could say the same,’ answered 
the detective with a dry smile. ‘Now, in case 
of anything serious happening to your grandson’ 
—Sir Harry winced perceptibly—‘who would 
be the next oe to the title and estates 2 

‘My nephew, sir,’ he answered shortly. 

‘May I presume, sir, that you and your nephew 
are on friendly terms ?’ 


‘No, sir, you may not. Friendly terms, 
indeed !’"—with a snort of disdain. ‘ Nothing 
of the kind.’ 


*‘Um.—And your nephew resides where, if 
I may ask ?” 

‘In London, Clerk in ship-broker’s office, or 
something of that kind’ 

‘You could not oblige me with his address, 
I suppose now, Sir Harry?’ This very insinu- 
atingly. 

‘No, sir; I could not. Don’t want to know 
it. Never want to see his face again—an impu- 
dent jackanapes. If you want to find out about 
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him, ask the Dowager Lady Cosgrave. I have 
no doubt she can tell you what you want to 
know.’ 

It was evident to Dimwade that he had 
unwittingly touched Sir Harry on a sore place, 
but it quite answered his purpose to find that 
he had done so. ‘The Dowager Lady Cosgrave, 
he murmured to himself. ‘Shan’t forget.’ 

Suddenly, Sir Harry came to a halt and 
grasped Dimwade by the lapel of his coat. 
‘What’s your object—what are you driving at, 
he demanded brusquely, ‘in asking me so many 
questions about my nephew ? 

‘I am simply prosecuting the inquiry, Sir 
Harry—always, of course, in your interests— 
in the way in which, according to “ judgment 
of the case as it stands, it ought to be followed 
up,’ replied the detective dryly. ‘What we 
are now considering is the question of motive.’ 

‘But you don’t mean to infer that my nephew, 
the son of my only brother, could be such a con- 
summate villain as to-—— He broke off short 
and stared blankly at Dimwade. 

‘Not for one moment do I infer anything, 
Sir Harry. I am gathering information—nothing 
more.’ 

Sir Harry walked on, muttering half-aloud : 
‘What !—my own nephew. No, no! Bad he 
may be, but not bad enough for that. I’ll not 
believe it—And yet worse things come to light 
every day. And then the temptation! Only 
a child of three between him and _ the title. 
(Not but what I’m good for another dozen years 
yet.) No; it would be incredible.’ 

At this moment a footman came in search 
of Sir Harry. Lord Casterton and Mr Blount- 
Morris, anxious for news, had ridden over thus 
early to the Chase. Sir Harry hurried — 
He would see Inspector Dimwade again a little 
later in the day. 

‘There’s no call for you to stay longer,’ said 
the London officer to Yardley when the two were 
left alone. ‘Besides, there may be news waiting 
for you. Of course, the moment you hear any- 
thing of consequence, you will send word to the 
Chase as speedily as ible. Meanwhile, I’ll 
have a quiet look round on my own account.’ 

As soon as his colleague had taken his de- 
parture, Dimwade drew from his pocket a list 
of the inmates of the Chase and everybody 
connected with it, either as indoor servant or 
outdoor, which he had himself drawn up from 
information supplied him by Sir Harry, and ran 
his eyes over it as if to refresh his memory. 
Then he lighted a cigar and strolled in the direc- 
tion of the stables. 

The day wore on without bringing a message 
of any kind from Superintendent Yardley, while 
Mr Dimwade went about his inquiries in_his 
own quiet way. Early in the evening, finding 
there was nothing more for him to do at the 
Chase, he walked over to Berriefield with the 
view of ascertaining how matters were progressing 
there. He found that various telegrams had 
been received from different points, announcing 
the arrest of this or the other suspicious char- 
acter, only to be followed up by other messages 
an hour or two later to the effect that the 
said suspicious characters, having been able to 

ive a satisfactory account of themselves, had 
een duly set at liberty. Four-and-twenty hours 


had now gone by since the disappearance of 
the heir of Rothwell Chase without bringing 
the faintest clue to the mystery. It may be 
that Inspector Dimwade was more puzzled than 
he cared to confess; but in any case he put 
a good face on the matter, even to his friend 
Yardley. 

No news being forthcoming by next morning, 
Mr Dimwade travelled up to London by the fore- 
noon train. In the course of the following day 
he carried out a certain inquiry on which he 
had set his mind—that is to say, he satisfied 
himself that Evan Marchment had not been out 
of London, nor, indeed, away from his office 
duties, on the day of the abduction. 

The only thing now left for him to do was 
to report to headquarters that, so far, he had 
nothing to report, which is not a pleasant state- 
ment for a zealous officer to have to put his name 
to. Of course, he would still continue to keep 
an eye on the case, while trusting that the active 
search which was being everywhere prosecuted 
would not fail in finding, ere long, some traces 
of the child, either living or dead. 

Two days later, Sir Harry Marchment, without 
consulting anybody, put forth the offer of a 
reward of two hundred and fifty pounds for 
the recovery of the missing heir, an offer which, 
after the lapse of a week, was doubled in 
amount. 

During this time, Inspector Dimwade came and 
went more than once between London and the 
Chase; but all the laying together of heads, 
as between himself and Superintendent Yardley, 
seemed to bring the mystery no nearer a solution 
than it had been all along. Thef presently 
Dimwade’s services were requisitioned for the 
unravelling of a famous poisoning case, and he 
was seen no more at Berrietield or the Chase. : 

As day succeeded a without bringing any 
tidings of the lost child, the cloud which had 
settled over the Chase and its inmates deepened 
and darkened till the torch of hope, which had 
burnt so brightly at first, was all but quenched in 
utter gloom. All felt the influence, from highest 
to lowest. Sir Harry moped about the house, a 
disconsolate and forlorn old man, out of whose 
life nearly all its remaining spring and energy 
had faded in a few short days. Even the ser- 
vants went about their duties with hushed voices 
and subdued demeanour, as though some one 
lay dead in the house. 

Sir Harry had never realised till now, not 
merely how dear the lost boy was to him, but 
to what an extent his hopes and ambition were 
wrapped up in him. It seemed strange, but he 
had never cared for his son when a child as he 
cared for this younger Frank. Now that his 
own term of existence was drawing towards a 
close, the young life which in the natural order 
of things would ‘take up the running’ when for 
him the race should be over, had an attractive 
force such as had never drawn him towards the 
boy’s father at a time when death—his own death 
—had seemed as yet nothing more than a pale 
"aecoyar only dimly to be discerned through the 
ong vista of the years to come. 

Sir Harry, who himself opened the postbag 
and distributed the letters, had more than once 
in the course of the last twelve months felici- 
tated himself in secret on the fact that he never 
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came across a letter to his ward addressed to her 
in a masculine hand, and had, in consequence, 
laid the flattering unction to his soul that, what- 
ever might be the state of their feelings towards 
each other, the engagement between Edeline and 
his nephew had not so far developed that acute 


stage of the disorder which strives to console, 


itself for the absence of the beloved object by 
frequent epistolary communications. But in so 
thinking, Sir Harry deceived himself, or, rather, 
was deceived by his ‘scapegrace of a nephew.’ 
Evan Marchment’s letters, of which Edeline 
received one each week without fail, were invari- 
ably addressed for him by the wife of the friend 
with whom he lodged, so that the baronet, who 
was aware that his ward still kept up a corre- 
spondence with some of her school-friends, after 
a casual glance at the address, passed his nephew’s 
letters on to her in bland unconsciousness of the 
real contents of the envelope. Miss Fenton’s 
conscience did not fail to prick her now and 
again, for although the ruse was a harmless one, 
it was a deception none the less. Yet, on the 
other hand, for her lover to have openly addressed 
his letters himself would in all probability have 
sufficed to rouse Sir Harry’s irascible temper, 
and have ended by provoking a scene between 
herself and her guardian which would have been 
productive of no good result on either side. For 
this reason it was that Edeline continued to 
accord a tacit sanction to the scheme devised by 
her lover, in preference to risking a rupture 
between her guardian and herself. 

In the establishment in which Evan March- 
ment was employed the annual holidays had of 
necessity to be spread over a period of several 
months, so as to ensure that too many members 
of the staff should not be away at one time. As 
a result of the arrangement in question, it so 
happened this year that Evan’s holidays had to 
be taken some three or four months earlier than 
was agreeable to him. As soon as the date had 
been fixed, he wrote to Edeline, informing her 
of the fact, as also that he should spend a certain 
portion of the time at Berriefield, it being quite 
out of the question that he could sustain exist- 
ence any longer on no more satisfactory diet than 
a letter once in seven days, 

Evan was not quite a stranger to the Chase 
or its neighbourhood. Three summers before, he 
had come down to Berriefield during the annual 
absence of the family, and, - dint of a little 
judicious bribery, had been allowed to see over 
the mansion and explore the grounds. The Chase 
had been the home of his ancestors for several 
generations, as also the birthplace of his father, 
and Evan had been actuated by a laudable desire 
to become acquainted with the old rooftree, 
although, through no fault of his own, he had 
cont compelled to do so surreptitiously or not 
at all. 

It was in a certain natural glade, or clearing 
in the grounds, known as the Chestnut Walk, 
that Evan and Edeline had agreed to meet. The 
so-called Walk was in the heart of a thickly- 
planted belt of woodland, and could only 
reached by a couple of narrow winding paths 
through the trees, one at either end. It was a 
most secluded spot, and the lovers felt that there, 
if anywhere, they would be safe from observation. 
Close to one end of the Walk was a long-dried-up 


fountain, the massive masonry of which, now 
covered with moss and lichens of various kinds, 
was falling more completely into ruin year by 
year. 

Our lovers had not met since Evan’s stormy 
interview with his uncle, a year before, when 
the baronet had carried off his ward to the Chase, 
fully determined to do all that lay in his power 
to keep the young people asunder. That they 
had much to say to each other this afternoon 
which would in nowise interest any third person, 
may at once be assumed ; therefore, we will dis- 
creetly allow them a quarter of an hour to 
themselves before venturing to intrude on their 
privacy. 

As a matter of course, Evan had already heard 
all about the disappearance of his youthful 
cousin, both owes 3 the newspapers and by 
means of the ample particulars which Edeline 
had supplied him with from time to time. To- 
day, however, as they paced the Chestnut Walk 
arm in arm, he heard the story afresh from her 
lips, and thereby had the affair brought more 
vividly home to him than by either the printed 
or written details while he was at a distance. 

‘By the way, dear,’ said Edeline, ‘I think I 
understood you to say just now that you have 
taken up your quarters at the Black Swan Hotel. 
If so, you have Mr Romer Vodney for one of 
your fellow-guests.’ 

‘And who may Mr Romer Vodney be ?’ 

‘A private inquiry agent—in other words, a 
private detective—who made his appearance at 
the Chase a few days after Inspector Dimwade’s 
last visit, and asked your uncle’s sanction, which 
it is scarcely needful to say he at once obtained, 
to his starting an independent investigation on 
his own account.’ 

‘Of course, this Mr Vodney did not appear on 
the scene till after the offer of the five Gendeed 
pounds reward. Such fellows never do.—By the 
way, what kind of looking man is he ? 

‘Tall, very thin, and somewhat round shoul- 
dered ; clean shaven, with sallow aquiline feat- 
ures ; keen restless black eyes, and an unkempt 
- of oily-looking black hair. In age about 
thirty. 

a study from the life, and one which renders 
it impossible to mistake the fellow. He was in 
the billiard-room last evening when I strolled in, 
and there was something peculiar about him 
which caused me to wonder who and what he 
could be. In any case, he is decidedly clever 
with the cue, and contrived to ket sundry 
half-crowns during the hour or so that I remained 
in the room.’ 

When at length the lovers contrived to tear 
themselves apart, it was with a mutual promise 
to meet at the same hour and place the following 
afternoon. 

‘I have been making a few quiet inquiries 
about Mr Vodney since I saw you yesterday,’ 
said Evan, ‘At the hotel, nobody seems to know 
his business or anything about him; not, per- 
haps, that that is to be wondered at, seeing he 
may not improbably have his own reasons for 
keeping his profession a secret. But what does 
seem singular is the fact that he never rises till 
close on mid-day, and that both his afternoons 
and evenings are invariably re in the billiard- 
room. If he goes out at all, it is merely for half 
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an hour’s stroll in the town with a cigar before 
dinner. Now, what I should like to know is, 
how a man who spends his time as Vodney spends 
his, can, as a matter of fact, be ferreting out and 
piecing together the details of a case which has 
admittedly baffled the efforts of two experienced 
and trained officials. That is a problem which I 
confess I am altogether at a loss to solve.’ 

‘One of Mr Vodney’s most significant remarks 
to your uncle,’ replied Edeline, ‘ was to the effect 
that if the theory he had formed of the mystery 
were the right one, the clue to it must be sought 
not inside the Chase but outside it.’ 

‘All which in no way tends to make his con- 
duct seem less unaccountable. By the way, has 
he been to the Chase at all since the first occasion 
of seeing my uncle ?” 

‘Yes; he was there only two days ago.’ 

‘Ah! And what had he to say for himself ?? 

‘What he said was, that he felt nearly sure 
he had hit upon a clue which in the course of a 
few days would put him on the right track, but 
that he would refrain from saying more just 
then.’ 

‘Did he ask my uncle for any money in the 
way of an advance towards any expenses he might 
have been put to?’ 

‘No; he did not even hint at such a thing.’ 

Evan tilted his hat an inch farther back on his 
head. ‘All I can say is that I’m more mystified 
than ever,’ was his remark. ‘I wish I knew the 
fellow’s London address—if he has one.’ 

‘Then your wish can very easily be gratified. 
His address was printed on the card he sent in to 
_ uncle the first time he called at the Chase. 

t is No. 5a Heathfield Gardens, W.C.’ 

Evan at once proceeded to take a note of the 
address in his pocket-book. That evening, after 
he got back to Berriefield, he telegraphed a cer- 
tain question to one of his friends in London. 
By noon next day an answer came to the follow- 
ing purport : ‘No such person as the one named 
in your message is known at the address given by 
you.’ 

This reply did not fail to deepen the feeling of 
distrust with which Evan had already begun to 
regard Mr Vodney and his pretensions. Yet, to 
suppose that the man was simply an impostor, 
who had been induced to take up the case by the 
hope of obtaining the reward, was scarcely a 
feasible assumption in view of the fact that the 
five hundred pounds would not be forthcoming 
except in return for some bond-fide information 
which would lead to the recovery of the boy. 
The more Evan considered the affair the more 
puzzled he became. 

When he met Edeline again, which he did that 
afternoon in the Chestnut Walk, they could only 
wonder and surmise together, and put questions 
to each other which, till further enlightenment 
should come from some quarter, there was no 
possibility of their being able to answer. Between 
whiles they had their own personal matters to 
attend to—sweet confidences to exchange, vows of 
unalterable love to reiterate—not that any such 
iteration was needed on either side, but simply 
because it is so sweet to be told again and yet 
again by the lips most dear to us that we are 

loved. 

When Evan got back to Berriefield, he found, 
to his chagrin, that he had either lost or mislaid 


a silver cigarette case by which he set great store. 
It had been the gift of a dear friend, since dead, 
and he valued it accordingly. At once he called 
to mind that he had had it last that afternoon in 
the Chestnut Walk. White waiting for Edie, he 
had sat down by the ruined fountain and lighted 
a cigarette ; then, instead of putting the case 
back into his pocket, he must, in pure absent- 
mindedness, have laid it down on the stonework 
and there have left it. The question was, 
whether he should go back at once and search 
for it, or risk leaving it where it was till he met 
Edie there on the morrow? The place was a 
lonely one, and little likely to be intruded on 
meanwhile; still, he felt that he should not 
readily forgive himself if his dead friend’s gift 
were lost through any remissness on his part. 
The evening was a fine one, he was tired of the 
hotel and its company, and he decided that he 
could not do better than go back and search for 
his missing property. 

On this particular evening he found himself 
back at the fountain in due course. There, just 
as he had left it, was the cigarette case he had 
come in search of. The moon was rising by this 
time. It was not yet high enough in the heavens 
to overtop the loftier branches of the encircling 
trees, on which the tender buds of spring were 
here and there bursting into leaf; but its rays, 
filtering through them, made an intricate silvery 
network on the turf of the glade—fit ballroom for 
elves and fairies and other shy creatures of the 
night, whose revels the ‘inward eye’ of Phantasy 
alone is privileged to behold. 

So still and beautiful at this hour was the spot, 
that Evan, heated somewhat by his Walk, seated 
himself where he had sat in the afternoon, and 
proceeded, after the fashion of his age and kind, 
to conciliate the tutelary spirit of the place by a 
burnt-offering in the shape of tobacco, Then he 
fell to thinking about his ladye-love, and what 
more delightful occupation could any young man 
have at such an hour and in sucha place? His 
meerschaum had burnt itself out without his 
being aware of the fact, so immersed was he in 
the pleasant process of aérial castle-building, 
when something broke his reverie on a sudden 
and caused him to look up with startled eyes. 
From the footway which gave admittance to the 
glade at the point nearest the Chase, a dimly- 
outlined female figure had glided into view, and 
after advancing a little way over the checkered 
floor of silver bar and shadow, now stood motion- 
less as in the act of listening. Evan’s first 
thought was that it was Edie, whom some strange 
chance or magnetic attraction had Lrought there 
again at the very time he was thinking about 
her; but a longer and steadier look convinced 
him that he was mistaken. So far as he could 
make out, the woman was a stranger to him. 
Where he sat he was in deep shadow, being hidden 
in part by the broken masonry of the fountain, 
and in part by the low-spreading branches of an 
ancient yew which grew close by. Actuated by 
one of those instincts which work in us without 
consciously bringing into play any portion of our 
reasoning faculties, he moved slowly and _noise- 
lessly back into a space of still deeper shadow, 
where it would be impossible for any one to 
discern him from a greater distance than three or 
four yards, but whence the entire space of moonlit 
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lade was clearly visible to him. Scarcely had 
{van accomplished this before a man came quickly 
into the glade from the end opposite that by 
which the woman had arrived, and passing within 
half-a-dozen yards of the fountain, went directly 
up to her, while she on her part advanced to 
meet him, and putting one arm about her, drew 
her to him and kissed her three or four times. , 
In the man, to his intense astonishment, Evan 
at once recognised Mr Romer Vodney. But who 
was the woman ? 


WITH THE BLIND OF SWITZERLAND. 


On the outskirts of that most delightful of lake- 
tuwns, Lausanne, stands a modest mansion, whose 
unpretending exterior gives no clue to the grand 
work going on within. Indeed, so little does it 
draw attention to itself, that but for friendly 
guidance, we should have been puzzled to find 
the building. As it is, we have not chosen a 
visiting hour, and the white-capped concierge is 
doubtful whether M. le Directeur is at liberty. 
But an intimation that the welfare of the blind 
is of special interest to the English visitor proves 
a passport, and we are speedily ushered into the 
private sitting-room of the head of the establish- 
ment. Keen-eyed, business-like, and yet kindly, 
is our host, and by no means afraid to emphasise 
the absorbing interest he takes in his aoe 4 He 
has but recently returned from a visiting tour 
through the principal countries of Europe, and 
is full of information as to the various methods 
pursued in blind institutions of other lands ; 
jndeed, it has seldom been our experience to 
meet with any one so entirely given up, heart 
and soul, to any special interest; and it is not 
surprising to learn from other sources that this 
‘Asile des Aveugles’ owes much of its success 
to the zeal and energy of its Directeurs. 

The very ponderous volumes on the shelves 
with which the room is lined suggest inquiry 
as to the state of blind-literature, and we 
are speedily initiated into the mysteries of the 
various forms of embossed type in use, According 
to our enthusiastic host, there can be no question 
as to the superiority of the ‘Braille’ alphabet 
both as regards size and simplicity. How im- 
portant is the first consideration will be seen in 
the fact that the complete ‘Bible for the Blind’ 
is composed of thirty-two folio volumes, weigh- 
ing about one hundred and twenty pounds, and 
costing over one hundred and fifty francs ! 

_ ‘Do you get your books from Paris?’ we 
inquire. 

‘At present we do. Most of our music comes 
from there, and a good many school-books ; but, 
unfortunately, the type is the ordinary Roman ; 
4| and so we can only look upon them as a pis uller, 
until we get our own printing-works into order 
again.’ 

me _ the institution done much printing in the 
ast 
‘Yes; a good deal. For instance, when the 
Asile was founded in 1844, the only portion of 
the Bible ae agg printed in relief was the 
gospel of Mark, and this in Roman lettering. 
ut by the end of 1867 the institution had 
dated eight thousand six hundred and twenty- 
ve volumes, including the completed Braille 


Bible, a collection of Hymns with tunes, a 
History of Switzerland, a Geography Rrimer, and 
a volume of Poetry and Fables.’ 

‘But here, in Switzerland, you must need 
German books as well as French ?’ 

‘Unfortunately, that is an addition to our 
library troubles. But the bulk of our teaching 
is in French, and we find our stock of a portion 
of the Bible, a hymn-book, and three reading. 
books, enough for German needs.’ 

‘But at best you could have only a limited 
selection of lesson-books. Do you rely on them 
as the chief method of instruction ?” 

‘Oh no. Most of our work is done by means 
of oral teaching.—But you will see in here’— 
leading the way to the schoolroom—‘ we have a 
good many aids apart from books.—Marie, mon 
enfant’—to a bright child of eight—‘come and 
show our visitors where is “la belle Suisse.” ’ 

And in a minute the little hands pass with 
delicate touch over the elevations and depressions 
of an embossed map and light in triumph on 
the mountainous district that tells of ‘La Patrie’ 
The less interesting land of the visitors is also 
quickly found ; and we are assured that broad 
geographical outlines are as easily taught to the 
blind as to the seeing. 

Our little show-woman is one of the born 
blind to whom the deprivation comes very much 
as a matter of course, at least in childhood; and 
her face bears every mark of lively intelligence 
in spite of its Vlank sightless eyes. But Marie 
is perhaps exceptionally bright, and certainly 
enters into her work with far more zest than 
her companion Louise, who is decidedly inclined 
to pout over her writing lesson. The slate on 
which she is learning to form letters is an inge- 
nious contrivance, by means of which no greater 
difficulty meets the blind pupil than besets the 
path of the seeing child who attempts the mys- 
teries of lines and pothooks, But Louise does 
not share our admiration of her copy-book ; and 
as we praise it, she lifts up an indignant face, 
lighted by eyes so wide open and clear, that it is 
indeed difticult to believé that she is doomed to 
a life of darkness. 

But apart from learning, which she hates, 
Louise is cheerful enough to be a contrast to the 
next pupil, who attracts our attention in the 
classroom which we now enter. Such a woful 
face turns instinctively towards the opening door, 
and the hopelessly injured eyes tell their own 
tale of sudden overwhelming calamity! A work- 
ing lad of sixteen, the victim of an explosion, he 
is now slowly and painfully trying to begin life 
afresh under sadly altered conditions. The alpha- 
bet is his task at present ; but the heavy fingers 
have as yet no special delicacy of touch, and it 
needs all his teacher’s kind encouragement to 
induce him to persevere. 

‘Pauvre gargon,’ says the Directeur as he closes 
the door behind us. ‘But he will get more hope- 
fulas time goes on.—Ah, Hermann’—as we come 
across a well-grown lad of fourteen—‘we will 
return with thee to the little schoolroom, and 
thou shalt show us how thou canst read.—Now, 
go to the bookcase and take down the first book 
that comes to hand,’ 

Hermann goes across the room unhesitatingly, 
and returns with a ponderous volume, from 


which he proceeds to read with admirable fluency, 
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his German accent alone betraying the fact that 
he is not dealing with his mother-tongue. The 
sorrowful face of the poor young labourer has 
been eagerly turned towards the reader; and 
utting a fatherly hand on his shoulder, the 
pirectour says heartily : ‘Courage, mon ami.— 
Hermann was in just thy condition a year ago; 
and now, see! he can not only read, but can find 
his way about as easily as you both did before 
your sorrows.’ 

A faint smile comes over Henri's face as 
Hermann asks if he may take his companion out 
of doors for a walk and talk. 

‘By all means,’ says the Directeur; then ex- 
plains to us: ‘You see, this is not regular school- 
time ; all the classes are held in the morning ; 
and in the afternoon, those who are not advanced 
enough to learn from books, receive individual 
attention at our teachers’ convenience.’ 

‘And how far do your pupils go in general 
knowledge ?” 

‘Well! we have three classes into which the 


school is divided. In the lowest, they take 
reading, recitation, arithmetic, singing, and sacred 


history, in addition to object lessons and manual 
work. The next grade goes on to grammar, 
spelling, history, geography, elementary physics, 
writing, and the theory of music; and in the 
highest class, composition and analysis are added. 
Then the boys do a good deal of gymnastics ; and 
those girls or boys with special musical taste 
receive instruction on piano or organ.’ 

‘Is it true that the blind are particularly fond 
of music ?” 

‘Yes; I think, broadly speaking, it is so. 
There is certainly no doubt of their appreciating 
our fortnightly musical evenings, when various 
ladies and gentlemen give them the treat of 
vocal and instrumental music. But as_ regards 
turning the taste to practical account, I cannot 
say it provides a living for more than one or 
two occasionally.—‘ This,’ leading the way to the 
atelier, ‘is our best hope as regards the future 
of the majority.’ 

The atelier is divided into various departments, 
in each of which are workers of every grade, 
from the beginner, who is proudly feeling over 
his first a hotte for vineyard 
use, to the high-class workman who is putting 
the ne touches to an elaborate flower- 
stand. 

Every variety of cane and wicker work is 
undertaken in this hive of industry, and it is 
curious to note the possibilities of what would 
seem but a limited trade. Baskets of every size, 
shape, pattern, and colour, are arranged in 
tempting order ; there is an almost endless selec- 
tion for paper, linen, work, and flowers ; whilst 
on the utilitarian side are marketing baskets to 
meet the needs of any sized families ; and recepta- 
cles for bread, grocery, fruit, and bottles, keep 
company with fancy kennels for household pets. 
There is also a choice of garden furniture—some 
distinguished as forme anglaise !—and a specialty 
in travelling dress-baskets strikes us as_particu- 
larly good. The very best quality and largest 
size is marked ten francs fifty centimes—a price 
that would not compare unfavourably with those 
of London or Paris. 

Of course, the inevitable chair-caning is one 
of the Asile industries ; and there is also a show 


of Swiss wood-carving. One worker is particu- 
larl; proud of his bonbonniéres, and is anxious 
to show how admirably they fit into the waist- 
coat pocket. But we blush to remember how 
far behind the age is the average Englishman, 
who does not consider his lozenge box as an 
essential make-weight for his tobacco-pouch ! 

In the women’s department are also very 
creditable specimens of handiwork at strictly 
moderate prices ; but it is satisfactory to learn 
that all is sold at a fair profit, and that every 
material used is thoroughly good of its kind. A 
good many of the employees are of considerable 
age: one, we are told, entered the institution at 
forty-five, being the father of five children ; and 
four others are between the ages of twenty-five 
and fifty. Of course, in such cases, loss of sight 
is the result of illness or injury, and learning 
is a much slower process than with those who 
possess naturally the marvellous sensitiveness of 
the born blind. At the same time, they have of 
course the stimulus of experience, which prompts 
them to ‘make hay while the sun shines ;’ and 
not a few exhibit heroic patience in the struggle 
to make a fresh start. 

In addition to such adult apprentices, there 
are always a certain number of boys and girls 
from the school under atelier instruction. 

‘And what becomes of them when they leave ?” 
we inquire. 

‘Well! we have one training to be a piano- 
tuner; another is an organist, and plays at 
evening parties; and a good many carry on 
basket-work at home with at least sufficient 
success to prevent their being a burden on friends. 
Some of course do much more than this; but 
we reckon that with average intelligence and 
perseverance, no pupil after passing through our 
course need be a trouble to himself or others’ 

‘And suppose the health fails or the home is 
broken up, have you any fund for helping such ?” 

‘Oh yes; we have a caisse de secours, which 
saerery small pensions for several former pupils, 

sides supplying temporary help for many.’ 
And the Directeur goes on to give many inter- 
esting details, which space—or lack of it—-prevents 
our quoting. But an interruption comes in the 
shape of a tall, well-made, young fellow who 
ventures to attract our entertainers attention, 
with many apologies for the fact that he will 
only just have time to catch the train for Geneva, 
where, we gather, he has secured a situation as 
clerk. He is introduced to us as a wonderful 
case of recovery. Coming into the Asylum totally 
blind, in spite of a series of operations, the 
doctor of the institution ventured on still more 
radical treatment, with so happy a result that 
‘Edouard’ is once more able to take lis place 
on the ordinary level of life. 

And this brings us to the most marked feature 
of this Swiss Asile—its ophthalmic hospital, 
where diseases of the eye are treated by an 
accomplished specialist. 

In the first ward we enter, a baby of eighteen 
months is sending forth a pitiful wail, so sug- 
gestive of suffering that we naturally inquire as 
to the severity of its ailment. But the Directeur 
shakes his head, and explains that a first lesson 
in obedience is the origin of lamentation. 

‘Have you much difficulty in that way?’ we 
ask. 
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‘Yes, indeed ; it is our greatest trouble, and 
much harder to deal with very often than the 
ophthalmia. You see, in their own houses the 
mothers think it will not do to let the eyes be 
hurt by crying, and the tempers get so spoilt, it 
is a matter of great difficulty to get a fair chance 
for treatment.— Look aw he adds, pointing to 
a working-woman walking up and down another 
ward with a heavy boy of two in her arms. 
‘See what a burden that poor soul has made for 
herself! That child no more needs hushing-up 
than you or I; but his mother has made her- 
self such a slave, she is not only unable to go 
out to work, but her tyrant will not even allow 
her to sit down when he is awake.’ 

‘And are you obliged to take her in as well 
as the child? 

‘For a few days, until the first novelty has 
worn off. But as soon as the boy is accustomed 
to the place and people, she will have to leave 
him; and I can assure you, in a week’s time 
he will be as good as little Fritz over there.’ 

Fritz, also hardly out of babyhood, is amusing 
himself in perfect content, although his band- 
aged eyes really do give him a good bit of pain, 
and he is, moreover, troubled with an irritating 
skin affection. The latter, the Directeur ex- 
plains, is the direct result of lack of cleanliness, 
also an important element in the production of 
infantile ophthalmia, 

‘But, he adds, ‘I must confess that there is 
very decided improvement in this respect on the 
whole, and indeed the proportion of cures amongst 
the young continues to steadily increase.’ 

‘And do you think Fritz will recover?’ asks 
my friend. 

‘Oh yes. Monsieur le Docteur is quite sure 
he will be able to see in time; but it will be 
a question of patience. Very different from a 
case I will show you in the next ward.—Ah, 
Adéle, is it light now ?’—addressing a trim young 
woman who wears a shade over both eyes. 

‘Mais, oui, Monsieur,’ is the joyful response. 
‘And to think I shall be able to see all their 
faces again when I go back !’ 

‘Were you quite blind ?’ we inquire. 

‘Yes, indeed, quite, quite. I had lived in the 
terrible dark for months that seemed years ; and 
I could not believe Monsieur le Docteur when 
he told me I should see again if I would let him 
cut my eyes.’ As she speaks, an amused smile 
flits over the face of a patient in bed close by, 
= the Directeur inquires what is tickling her 
ancy. 

Ah, Monsieur,’ she replies, ‘I was only think- 
ing how I told the doctor who said the same 
to me, that I would rather be blind than be 
operated on.’ 

‘But you changed your mind ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed. When my poor mother became 
ill and my sister had to stay at home to nurse 
her, I could no longer refrain from anything that 
might make me able to help them both.’ 

‘And did you find the operation so very bad ?’ 
we ask. 

‘No, no; indeed, it was partly that made me 
smile. They just put me to sleep; and when I 
woke up, it was all over. Yesterday, the doctors 
took my bandages off for a minute; and oh, 
Monsieur, I could see !’ 


be surpassed, and led naturally to the question; 
‘Are most of the operations successful ?’ 

‘Of that particular class, yes, as a rule. But 
of course a good many patients apply where no 
treatment, medical or surgical, can be of the 
slightest good.’ 

‘And as a broad rule, is there much suffering 
in the generality of cases?’ 

‘On the whole, I think not so much as people 
imagine. The young man leaning his head on 
his arms, in the first male ward, has suffered 
agonies from neuralgia of the optic nerve, and 
sometimes there is a great deal of pain out 
wardly ; but I should say that .in the majority 
of cases diseases of the eye and operations are 
less painful than popular fancy pictures them, 
Indeed, it is not in its suffering, but in its isolation 
and helplessness, that blindness falls so heavily on 
the working-classes ; and in countries where the 
labour market is already overstocked, the man 
who cannot see is at a terrible disadvantage,’ 

Whilst talking thus, we have made the tour 
of the premises; and as we return to the en- 
trance hall we catch sight through an open door 
of a cosy little room fitted up for one inmate. 

‘Is this a room for private patients?’ we 
inquire. 

‘It used to be one of four reserved for those 
able to pay more than the cost of board; but 
the system was found liable to abuse ; and indeed 
we need all our forty-five beds for the really poor, 

‘And do they pay the cost of board ?” 

‘Yes ; there is a fixed charge: one franc fifty 
centimes. a day for adults, one franc for children 
under fifteen; and this is only reduced when 
the applicant is furnished with an acte @indigence 
from the municipality.’ 

‘Is a subscriber's letter needed ?” 

‘Oh no; that is not our way. The hospital 
is open to all who need—and “need” is the only 
passport.’ 

‘Are its benefits for Swiss only ?’ we ask. 

‘Mainly, of course. But we do not shut our 
doors upon strangers; and’—with a smile and 
bow—‘we have even had the pleasure of an 
occasional English patient !’ 

Certainly, considering the size and population 
of Switzerland, her blind are provided for on 
a scale that would well bear comparison with 
larger countries; and no one interested in the 
afflicted could fail to be pleased with the com- 
pleteness of the work accomplished in this Asile 
des Aveugles de Lausanne. 


A MARRIAGE MADE IN HEAVEN. 
CHAPTER II.—CONCLUSION. 


Tue schoolmaster proceeded to think over the 
matter—that is to say, he proceeded to muse 
over it; by which process he did not face the 
facts as they were—did not become better 
acquainted with the real Miss Blakely, who, 
although an estimable woman in her own way, 
with something of a good heart at bottom, was 
not an attractive personage, or one at all fitted 
to make him happier by reigning over his domi- 
cile. In his musing, however, he did make a 
sort of progress in another way, for he conjured 
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cheerful, with intellectual tastes like his own, a 
person who, like himself, had not fared happil 
in the world until now, and for whom his 
love and protection would make a paradise of 
the remaining years of her life, as her gentle 
sympathy would make of his. It did occur to 
him, occasionally, that the picture he was drawing 
might not be quite correct, and at those times 
he would emerge from his sitting-room to go 
into the kitchen, where, except in the evening, 
Mrs Sims held her court, an 
questions of this oracle by way of adjusting 
his own ideas to the truth. Poor Mrs Sims, 
between her extreme honesty and her desire to 
see the schoolmaster, whom she really loved, 
assured of future comfort before she left the 
place, had much ado to be ‘tactful’ and say the 
right thing. She naturally, however, regarded 
comfort as pertaining solely to the outer man, 
and fully believed that this marriage was the 


would ask a few | 


schoolmaster, ‘but I would fain die a dry 
death.’ 

However, as his housekeeper said, time pressed, 
and, pene as much by natural reaction of 
cheerful feeling as by the force of her argu- 
ments, in the course of a few days the school- 
master was again disposed to take a more favour- 
able view of the plan. Still he procrastinated ; 
and the very evening before the widow’s depart- 
ure had arrived, and yet nothing was done. Then 
it happened, as is frequently the case when the 
mind is balancing between two opinions, that 
a very small circumstance determined him to 
write the all-important note. The circumstance 
was none other than his having a convenient 
opportunity of sending it; for to him, as to 
many other unpractical minds, the small diffi- 
culties in the way of any action had as great 
a deterring power as more important considera- 
tions. Miss Blakely happened to live on the 


best step he could take; so her answers, when | other side of the town, and og the master 


they could not be satisfactory, were vague. 


The | walked much farther than that 


imself every 


schoolmaster’s questions were certainly not always | day, he felt that in this case it would hardly 


just what might have been expected under the 
circumstances, and some of them were more easy 
to answer than others. After a premonitory 
query or two, one day he stood thoughtfully 
stroking his beard beside the kitchen dresser, 
uite regardless of all that was going on in 
the way of dinner around him. 

‘Ah—you said, I think, Mrs Sims—or per- 
haps I only imagined it—but perhaps I am 
not altogether wrong in supposing that Miss 
Blakely had a mother ?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir, that she had,’ said the widow 
without hesitation. 

‘Ah, I am glad of that,’ he said with a sigh 
of relief, thinking of the love and loss which 
had been the romance and tragedy of his own 
life. ‘And she died, I suppose ?’ 

: ‘I suppose so,’ said Mrs Sims, ‘for she’s not 
iving, 

At that moment the schoolmaster was almost 
persuaded to think well of the scheme a 
tu him, and to write the letter; but before this 
was accomplished he began to doubt again, and 
went through quite a prolonged period of in- 
decision, of despondency as to his own chances 
of acceptance, and hesitation as to the advisability 
of the arrangement altogether. 

During this time Mrs Sims was at great pains 
to dispel his fears. ‘How can you doubt, sir, 
that you’ll be much happier with a wife to 
cook your meals regular, and no more bother 
about changements all your life? I’m sure if 
I were you, sir, 1 wouldn’t hesitate between the 
joys of matrimony and single life.’ 

‘Perhaps not, Mrs Sims; but I, being I, do 
hesitate. It is a very important step to take, 
just because, as you say, there will be no more 
change.’ 

‘And it’s just you that have been telling me 
that the very thing you dislike most in this 
world is change. And there are other advan- 
tages, too, in having kith and kin, for it’s lone- 
some without when youre old; and just think 
how beautiful for a wife to weep over you when 
ou’re a-dying—and she'll do all that, Miss 

lakely will, sir; I’m sure, as her friend, I 
can answer for it.’ 

‘The wills above be done,’ murmured the 


be dignified to be his own messenger. 

It was early in the evening, and the master’s 
window was open to the soft spring air that 
came in full of the freshness of young leaves 
and flowers and the joyous splash of the flooded 
river. He observed two of his school-boys loiter- 
ing under the window, evidently wishing to 
speak to him, yet too bashful; so he got up, 
and went and sat on the window-sill, and smiled 
at them, and they smiled back. They had a 
tale to tell; but, as it was of a somewhat deli- 
cate nature and hard to explain, he had to listen 
very patiently. They had a dollar+a brown 
and green paper dollar—which they gave him 
with an air of solemn importance. They said 
that they and some of their comrades had been 
a long way from heme gathering saxifrage, and 
that they had met one of the young ladies of 
the town. She had her arms full of flowers, 
and her pocket quite full of moss, so full that 
she had had to take her purse and handker- 
chief out and hold them in her hand with 
the flowers because the moss was wet. When 
she came upon them, they were trying to get 
some saxifrage that was on a ledge of rock ; 
they could only climb half-way up the rock, 
and were none of them tall enough to reach 
it; so she put down all her flowers and things 
and climbed up and got it for them; but in 
the meantime one of them opened the purse 
and took out the dollar. She never found it 
out, and went away. 

‘Not either of you ?’ said the schoolmaster. 

‘No, sir; one of the other fellows did it. 
But he’s sorry, and wants to give it back; so 
we said that we would tell you, and perhaps 
you would give it to her.’ ; 

‘Why couldn’t you go and give it to her, just 
as you have given it to me?’ , 

‘Because we knew you'd b'lieve us that it was 
just the way we said ; and her folks, you know, 
might think we’d done it when we said we 
hadn’t. Or, mother said, if you didn’t want 
to be troubled, perhaps you’d just kindly write 
a line to say ft it was, and we’ll go and 
leave it at the house after dark and come away 
uick.’ 

i The master had no objection to this; so he 
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brought the boys in and got out his best note- 
paper—for he was fastidious about some things 
—and he wrote a note beginning ‘Dear Madam,’ 
telling in a few lines that the money had been 
stolen and restored. 

‘What is the lady’s name?’ he asked, taking 
up the envelope. 

‘It was Eelen Reid, sir; Mr Reid’s daughter 
that keeps the shop.’ 

So the schoolmaster wrote ‘Miss Eelen Reid’ 
in a fair round hand and then he paused 
for a moment. He was making up his mind 
to the all-decisive action. 

‘Perhaps you can wait for another note and 
take that for me at the same time,’ he said. He 
gave them some picture papers to look at. Then 
he wrote the note of such moment to himself, 
beginning, as before, ‘Dear Madam,’ and doing 
his best to follow the many instructions which 
the faithful Mrs Sims had given him, It was 
a curious specimen of literature, in which a 
truly elegant mind and warm heart were veiled, 
but not hidden, by an embarrassed attempt at 
conventional phrases—a letter that most women 


would laugh at, and that the best women would 
reverence. Then he addressed that envelope too, | 
and sealed the notes and sent away the boys. 

There was no sleep for the schoolmaster that 
night. With folded arms he paced his room | 
in restless misery. Now that the die was once | 
cast, the ideal Miss Blakely faded from his mind ; 
he felt instinctively that she was mythical. He 
saw clearly that he had made a terrible mistake, 
that he had forfeited the best possibilities of life 
for the sake of temporary convenience, that he 
had sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

The long night passed at length, as all nights 
pass. The sun rose over the purple hills to glow 
upon the spring-stirred forest and to send his 
shafts deep down into the clear heart of lake 
and stream. The fallen beauty of past woodland 
summers had tinged the water till it glowed like 
nut-brown wine ; so brown it was that the pools 
of the river, where it swirled and rushed past 
the school-house bend, seemed to greet the sun 
with the soft dark glances of fawn-eyed water- 
sprites. The glorious sky, the tender colours of 
the budding wood, the very dandelions on the 
untrimmed bank, seemed to contrive their hues 
to accord and rejoice with the laughing water, 
and the birds swelled out its song. In the rap- 
ture of spring and of morning there was no 
echo of grief; for the unswerving law of nature, 
moving through the years, had set each thing 
in its right home. It is only the perplexed soul 
that is forced to choose its own way and suffer 
from the choice, and the song of our life is but 
set to the accompaniment of a sad creed if we 
may not trust that, above our human wills, there 


is a Power able to over-rule the mistakes of true | me. 


hearts, to lead the blind by unseen paths, and 
save the simple from their own simplicity. 

Very early in the morning the schoolmaster, 
haggard and worn, slipped out of his own door 
to refresh himself in the sunlight that gleamed 
down upon his bit of green through the budding 
willow-trees that grew by the river-side. He 
stood awhile under the bending boughs, watching 
the full stream as it tossed its spray into the 
lap of the flower-fringed shore. He looked, as 
he stood there, like a ghost of the preceding 


night, caught against his will and embraced by 
the joyous morning. Just then he had a vision. 

A girl came towards him across the grass and 
stood a few paces distant. The slender twigs, 
with their hanging catkins and tiny golden 
leaves, made a sort of veil between them. She 
was very beautiful, this girl, at least so the 
scloolmaster thought ; perhaps she was the per- 
sonification of the morning, perhaps she was a 
wood-nymph—it did not matter much ; he felt, 
in his excitement and exhaustion, that her beauty 
and grace were not real, but only an hallucina- 
tion of moving sun and shade. She took the 
swaying willow-twigs in her pretty hands and 
looked through them at him and stroked the 
downy flowers. 

‘Why did you send me that letter?’ she said 
at last, with a touch of severity in her voice. 

‘I didn’t,” he said, without pausing to think 
what she could mean. 

‘Yes, you did, she replied seriously, looking 
at him with large, earnest eyes. 

He remembered now, with a sort of dull return 
of consciousness, that he was guilty of having 
sent a letter—terribly guilty in his own esti- 
mation—but it was sent to Miss Blakely, and |] - 
this was not Miss Blakely; he had taken the 
a. to know her by sight at least before 
ne took the final step. And that one letter had 
so completely absorbed all his mind that he had 
quite forgotten any others that he might have 
written in the course of his life. 

‘You certainly did write it,’ she repeated, with 
a slight tone of indignation in her voice ; ‘and 
if you had any reason for writing it, I don't see 
why you should deny it now? 

‘Do not be angry with me,’ he said imploringly. 
He had but one idea, that was, to keep this 
radiant dream of beauty with him as long as 
possible. 

‘I’m not angry,’ she replied, becoming gentle 
at the first tone of entreaty on his part ; ‘ indeed, 
[ am not angry at all—indeed’—and here she 
looked down at the twigs in her hand and began 
pulling the young leavés rather roughly—‘I am 
not sure but what I am rather pleased. I have 
so often met you out walking, you know; only 
I didn’t know that you had ever noticed me.’ 

‘I never did,’ said the schoolmaster ; but 
happily his nervous lips gave but indistinct 
utterance to the words, and his tone was pathetic. 
She thought he had only made some further 
pleading. 

‘III like you very-much,’ she said. ‘I 
suppose, of course, everybody will be very much 
surprised, and mother may not be pleased, you 
kuow, just at first ; but she’s good and dear at 
heart, mother is, in spite of what she says; and 
father will be glad about anything that pleases 


He did not understand what she said ; but he 
felt distressed at the moment to notice that she 
was twisting the tender willow leaves, albeit he 
saw that she only did so because, in her embar- 
rassment, her fingers worked unconsciously. He 
came forward and took her hands gently, to dis- 
entangle them from the twigs. She let them lie 
in his, and looked up in his face and smiled. 

‘I really will be a very good wife to you, and 
manage all the common things, and not tease 


you to be like other men, if you will sometimes ut - 
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read your books to me and explain to me what 
life means, and why it is so beautiful, and why 
things are as they are.’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t understand these matters 
myself very well,’ he said ; ‘but we can talk about 
them together.’ 

‘So we will, she said contentedly ; and then 
she put her arms round him and gave him a 


iss. 

No one had kissed him since his mother died, 
and the great joy that took possession of his 
heart brought, by its stimulus, a sudden illumi- 
nation to his dazed mind. In a marvellously 
tender way, for a man who could not go a- 
courting, he put his hand under the pretty chin 
and looked down wonderingly, reverently, at 
the serious, upturned face. ‘And this is Eelen 
Reid? . 

Then Eelen, thinking that he was teasing her 
gently for being so easily won when she had 
ained the reputation of being so proud, cast 
eo her eyes and blushed. 


So they were married, and lived happily, very 
happily, although they had their sorrows, as 
others have. The schoolmaster never told any 
one of his blunder except his wife, and she found 
in it a boundless source of comfort, for, in her 
simple faith, she took it as a proof that God 
himself had sent his angel, whom the earth 
calls Chance, to teach them the glad lore of 
love. 

As for Miss Blakely, she never quite under- 
stood who had stolen the dollar, or when, or 
where ; but she was glad to get it back, especially 
as she had a serious disappointment about the 
same time. She found it hard to forgive Mrs 
Sims for having managed her trust so _ ill, 
although the widow declared, with tears in her 
eyes, that she had done her best. 

‘He would have taken in the knowingest person, 
he would indeed, Aun Blakely; and, to my 
notion, a straightforward woman like you is 
well quit of a man who, while he looked so 
innocent, could act so deep.’ 


THE SOUTH-WEST MONSOON, 


Tuts is the name of one of the periodic winds 
that sweep over the southern part of the con- 
tinent of Asia, and especially over India and 
Burma; and which is the cause of the well-marked 
rainy season in the latter countries. The coming 
of the monsoon is looked forward to by both the 
European and native communities of India with 
great interest, as it brings about a very agreeable 
change of climate, and also it brings the rain, 
without which the land would be very nearly 
barren. Unless one has been in India, it is diffi- 
cult to realise the great change that takes place 
in the appearance of the country when the rains 
have set in from what it had been before. Grad- 
ually, from the end of March the heat has been 
increasing, and not a vestige of cloud has been 
seen ; and as April advances, a hot westerly wind 
has begun to blow, and the air gets drier and 
drier, until all vegetation seems parched and dead. 


Fortunately, the hot wind generally ceases at sun- 


set, and some relief is obtained, but not much ; 
for the soil, the roads, and buildings give out the 
heat they have absorbed during the day, so that 
the air is still being heated, although to a less 
extent ; aud the thermometer in the shade may 
sink from one hundred and upwards to ninety- 
five degrees or thereabouts. 

This condition of things lasts all through May 
and on to near the end of June, when the rains 
set in, and all is changed. The wind now 
blows from the east or south-east, and strings of 
clouds come with it ; the temperature falls ten or 
fifteen degrees at least, and the air is perceptibly 
moist. This may last for a week or two, and the 
rain so much longed for holds off in the most 
tantalising way. At last a shower does fall, but 
at first it hardly suffices to moisten the thirsty 
land, Soon, however, the rain-bearing current 
gains strength, and the showers become more 
frequent and heavier, and water begins to flow in 
the drains and river-courses. The leaves of the 
trees get washed and look greener ; and the grass 
begins to grow, so that the fields of baked earth 
become verdant and fresh. The first creatures of 
the animal kingdom that show renewed life are 
the frogs, and the ditches and ponds which were 
silent before are now resounding with their 
croaking. 

The frogs are not the only creatures which the 
rains wake up into life. All kinds of insects 
mike their appearance. Moths and beetles of all 
kinds and sizes begin to creep or fly about. At 
night the atmosphere seems full of insects, and 
the tops of some trees are rendered brilliant by 
the swarms of fireflies. Many of the insects are 
attracted by the lamps in the houses, and the 
table on which the lamp stands gets covered 
with their half-singed bodies. An insect which 
appears often after the first shower is the ‘imago’ 
form of the white ant. It is also much attracted 
towards a light, and being a four-winged insect, 
and the wings having a very slight attachment to 
the body, they readily come off, and bestrew the 
place underneath a lamp, while the soft greasy 
body of the ant creeps over the table-cover in a 
very helpless way. This manifestation of insect 
life is a very unwelcome visitant to the houses in 
the rainy season of India. 

The rains last from the later part of June to 
the middle or end of September. Sometimes the 
showers last for three or four hours, sometimes 
for as many days, The writer of this paper has 
known the rain to fall continuously for three 
whole days, a great flood over a wide extent of 
country being the result. These floods are usually 
very destructive to railways, roads, buildings, as 
well as to trees and crops. Sometimes no rain 
falls for a week or ten days, giving rise to a dis- 
agreeable break, in which the clouds clear away, 
and the sun comes out; evaporation goes on 
apace with the increased temperature, so that the 
air is almost saturated with vapour. The climate 
then is very trying, and is far worse to bear than 
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the previous period of dry air, although then the 
air might be ten or fifteen degrees warmer, In 
fact, it is only when the showers are falling that 
the rainy season is enjoyable. 

From a scientific point of view, the south-west 
monsoon ani the rain it brings are easily accounted 
for. It is nothing else than an altered trade- 
wind. As is well known, the trade-winds blow 
from the north and south towards the equator, 
forming a belt of calm where they meet. On 
account of the rotation of the earth from west to 
east, these north and south currents get an easterly 
cast the nearer they approach the equator, so that 
the wind on the north becomes north-east, and 
that on the south becomes south-east. If the 
equatorial belt were always directly under the 
sun, these winds would remain unaltered in direc- 
tion, and possibly in force also; but the earth 
in its circuit round the sun brings different parts 
of its surface directly under its rays. The extent 
of this ever-varying surface is measured by the 
northern and the southern tropic. From the 21st 
of March to the 21st of June it may be said that 
the sun is marching northwards, and with it goes 
the zone of greatest heat, and towards this zone 
the air is impelled. On June 21st the sun has 
reached its northern turning-point or tropic, and 
this tropic is nearly the latitude of Calcutta, so 
that the whole peninsular portion of India is now 
a very highly heated area, towards which the 
indraught from the south comes. This current 
in its journey sweeps over the Indian Ocean, 
and thus acquires much moisture. Moreover, it 
travels from a low to a higher latitude, and 
therefore from a belt of swifter to one of slower 
terrestrial motion. In this motion the air par- 
takes, and with the earth it moves from west to 
east, so that between the two impulses it blows 
over India, Burma, and China, as a south-west 
wind. Such a wind needs only to be cooled in 
order to make it part with much of its moisture. 
A cooling agency exists in the great mountain 
barrier, the Himalayas, against which the wind 
blows. By the mountains it is tilted upwards, 
and so being cooled, large heavy clouds are formed, 
from which the rain descends with what is called 
tropical violence. 

Strictly speaking, the monsoon is only a south- 
west wind along the western coasts of India and 
Burma. In the interior, its direction is changed 
by the mountain chains, and especially by the 
eastern part of the Himalayas, known as the 
Khasia Hills, by which it is made to turn almost 
at a right angle and blow up the valley of the 
Ganges and over much of continental India as a 
south-east wind, 

At the very place where this air-current is 
changed in its direction, the fall of rain is possibly 
the greatest in the world. On the southern slo 
of these Eastern Himalayas is Cherapoonjee, the 
rainfall of which has been known to exceed six 
hundred inches, and it is almost always over 
four hundred inches. (The annual rainfall in 
Great Britain is on the west coast from thirty 
to forty-five inches, and on the east coast twent 
to twenty-eight. In westerly places near hig 


hills it may run as much as from eighty to one 
hundred and fifty inches.) And this great down- 
pour occurs in about seven months; while in 
oe other part of the year only a few showers 
all. 

From the part which the mountains play -in 
causing the discharge of the moisture from the mon- 
soon current, it will be readily understood that on 
these high hills and in their vicinity the highest 
rainfalls of India take place. The following 
figures, giving the annual falls of rain in places 
in Northern India, illustrate this well. Dehra 
has a fall of 85 to 95 ; Roorkee, 40 to 42 ; Meerut, 
32 to 35; Agra, 22 to 24 inches. These four 
places lie almost directly north and south of each 
other, Dehra being close up to the Himalayas; 
while Agra is about one hendoad miles in a 
straight line to the south of them. The rainfall 
also diminishes in a north-westerly direction, so 
that places in the Western Punjab have a very 
small rainfall: Mooltan has only about five 
inches; and Sind, which lies to the south of that, 
is very nearly rainless, and is a great sandy 
desert in consequence. 


LOST ATLANTIS. 


Lost Atlantis sleeping lies 

Far away ’mid sunny skies, 

And the sea is ever blue ; 

Naught is old, and naught is new ; 
All is as it wont to be 

Tn the ages past. But we, 

We have lost the path which leads 
To these fower-strewn, grassy meads. 
Yet at times there comes a breeze, 
Spicy wind from southern seas, 
Where we sailed in days of yore— 
Youthful days that are no more ; 
And while still those breezes sigh, 
Past and present, drawing nigh, 
Hand in hand together stand, 

And before us that lost land 

Lies, as long agovit lay, 

In the days when life was May. 
Naught is changed, and all is there ; 
Voices fill the silent air. 

All the friends of days gone by— 
We can see them drawing nigh, 

All the hopes, the joys, the fears, 
Through the snows of long-past years. 
We are back again once more, 

With the days that went before. 


But the breeze has passed away, 

And no longer it is May ; 

Vanished all, and hushed each voice, 

But our inmost hearts rejoice, 

For although Atlantis lies 

Hidden ever from our eyes, 

Yet some day, when all is done, 

And night comes, the setting sun 

Will uplift the mists, and we 

That old pathway then shall see— 

No more Atlantis lost will be. 
Fiorence Peacock. 
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